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a colour side-view will be found in AIRCAM No. 33 


Typical upper surface scheme 
but particular to Black 8 


ypical under surface 


Black 8 flown by Werner Schroer, |./JG 27. The desert sand uppers surlaces with dark green dapple was a common scheme in North Africa and 
the Western Desert for a considerable poriod of time. The dappling varied in size from very small close together lo quite large sparsely positioned 
as on side-view 81. The Bf 109E illustrated here illustrates a fairly heavy concentrated dapple 
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The Means and the End 


MESSERSCHMITT Bf 109: Luftwaffe ’’Experten’’ 


Much has been written in recent years about the scores of 
the more successful members of the Jagdfliegern—the 
German fighter pilots of the Luftwaffe. It is probably true 
lo say that, in the light of the evidence published, acceptance 
of their validity and credibility amongst the “cognoscenti™ 
of the nations which were formerly Germany's enemies, 
has increased vastly over the past five years. In Germany of 
course, they were never doubted. 

Many years of detailed research into fighter operations, 
and the claims arising, have convinced this writer that in 
every air force the level of accuracy and credibility of claims 
varied depending upon the strictness with which the particular 
units dealt with initial confirmations of claims, the character 
of the pilots making the claims, and the conditions and 
circumstances under which the particular actions were 
fought. 

This was common to all air forces of course, but in certain 
vitally important aspects, the German attitude differed 
from that, not only of her enemies, but even of some of her 
allies. Some of these factors have been set out for the reader 
before, but in a work of this nature it is worth mentioning 
them again. 

For Britain and her Commonwealth, and-—perhaps to a 
lesser extent—for the Americans, the team was the thing. 
All efforts were made to persuade the public and the media 
that the squadron, the group, or even the whole air force 
should receive credit and admiration jointly. Whenever 
possible the achievements of the individual were played 
down, and the creation of national heroes was assiduously 
avoided. Efforts in this respect were not always successful, 
for the Press, always avid for the human interest story, 
certainly managed (o build up a few pilots into household 
names—the case of “Paddy” Finucane springs to mind 
particularly. 

The German military authorities on the other hand have 
always possessed a ready awareness of the morale and 
propaganda value of the exploits of the outstanding individ- 
val, and have made good use of this. Among the fighter 
“aces'’—the “experten"”, as they were known—the award 
of decorations, and often of promotion, was directly linked 
to the number of victories claimed. Amongst young pilots 
of a competitive nature, this frequently led to a single- 
minded pursuit of additions to their score, to a degree that 
would not have been tolerated in most of the less “individual- 
orientated” Allied air forces. 

It may be said that the principal duty of the fighter pilot 
is to shoot down opposing aircraft—and this the Germans 
undoubtedly did with considerable skill—but in fact the 
overriding duty of the fighter pilot is to achieve and maintain 
aerial supremacy over a certain area for a certain period, 
and the two things are not necessarily always the same by 
any means. 

Putting aside the question of basic attitude, whatever else 
is true, jt is certainly the case that the circumstances of 
World War II favoured the build-up of an elite corps of 
German fighter pilots. Indeed, these circumstances virtually 
ensured it. During the period between the wars the theorists 


of air power all agreed that to be truly effective, air power 
must be a weapon of attack. It was believed that bombers 
of superior design would be able to battle their way through 
to their targets unescorted and swiftly destroy the opponent's 
air power on the ground. The enemy would then either be 
bombed into submission, or the bombers would turn their 
efforts into support for invading ground forces. 

By this doctrine every effort needed to be concentrated 
upon ensuring that the striking force would be devastatingly 
effective in the first instance. Fighters were of secondary 
importance; literally they were but insurance to guard the 
home base in case the initial attack failed to totally obliterate 
the enemy’s ability to strike back. In short they were a 
defensive weapon. 

To Adolf Hitler and his National Socialists, to attack 
with boldness and audacity was to win; defence was 
anathema. Consequently with the rebirth of the Luftwaffe 
during the thirties, while fighters were developed, priority 
was given to bombers, dive-bombers and attack aircraft. 

Experience in Spain did little to change opinions in 
Germany, but it did become clear that possibly the fighter 
had something to offer offensively. When range permitted, 
it could go in ahead of the bombers and clear the worst of 
the opposition before their arrival, allowing them to carry 
more bombs and Jess defensive weapons, and to concentrate 
all their attentions on their major task. 

Such operations had been the daily bread of the British 
fighting scouts during the first war, when offensive patrols 
{o clear the air over the front were the order of the day. By 
the Jate thirties the RAF bad temporarily parted company 
with such tactics as it concentrated its Waining on radar- 
directed defensive interception. Now however, the German 
pilots, their experiences in Spain still fresh in their minds, 
eagerly espoused what would nowadays be termed “‘counter- 
air’, and was to be known by them by the evocative title of 
“Freiejagd” (Free Hunt). 

It has been maintained in the past by German historians 
that few of the fighter pilots who achieved notable success 
in Spain went on to become high-scorers in World War II. 
This may be true, but it is equally true thal they swiftly 
became the Jeaders and instructors, instilling in their avid 
disciples the valuable lessons they had learned. By the out- 
break of war in September 1939, the German fighter force, 
though not particularly large, was well-trained, well-led 
and confident, and was equipped in the main with an excellent 
aircraft—the Messerschmitt Bf 109E. It would be incorrect 
however to believe thal at this slage this force was playing 
anything more than second fiddle to the more glamorous 
(then) Stuka and Zerst6rer arms. Production of fighter 
aircraft and training of new pilots was proceeding at a 
leisurely pace. 

The brief campaign in Poland provided only limited 
experience for the Luftwaffe fighter pilots, and aerial oppo- 
sition on any worthwhile scale was met only during the first 
few days. On the Western Fron! only one Jagdgeschwader 
(JG 53) saw any worthwhile combat with French and British 
aircraft during the “‘Phoney War’, and generally activity 


here was limited to relatively small-scale brushes between 
opposing fighter patrols, or interceptions of reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

A number of interceptions of RAF bomber formations 
over the north-west German ports swiftly proved that the 
Br 109E was well able to deal with any type of British bomber 
then in service, provided it was not escorted. Interceptions 
of this nature reached their peak during April 1940 when 
German forces invaded Denmark and Norway, bringing 
Bornber Command out in force by day, beyond the range 
of any effective fighter support. JG 77 was the only fighter 
unit taking any worthwhile part in these bomber inter- 
ception activities. 

When the German Wehrmacht’s great “Blitzkrieg” 
offensive against France and the Low Countries was finally 
launched on [0 May 1940, the Luftwaffe fighter force was 
in a high state of training and readiness. Many pilots had 
received some form of operational experience, and the 
tactics that had been evolved were generally superior to 
those employed by the air forces of their opponents. 

The Bf 109E pilots found themselves faced by a substantial 
number of opposing aircraft, which suffered however from 
the problems of fragmented command, jack of clear objec- 
tives, inadequate carly warning, and in most cases, from 
an inferior performance. Free to pursue their ‘‘Freiejagd" 
tactics to the full, the Jagdgeschwadern marauded over 
Western Europe, cutting the opposition to pieces. At Sedan, 
where the first big German breakthrough on the ground was 
made, French and British bombers were thrown in by day 
in great numbers, frequently without escort. Terrible losses 
were inflicted and the individual scores of several German 
pilots began to soar, 

Werner Mélders, leading pilot of the Spanish conflict, 
retained his edge over the field for some time, until shot 
down by a Dewoitine 520 of the Armée de l’Air and taken 
prisoner. Other names, soon to become household words 
in Germany, such as Galland, Wick and Balthazar, were 
rapidly piling up big personal tallies. 

Although some hard battles were fought, notably with 
French Dewoitine 520s and Curtiss Hawk 7SAs, and with 
British Hawker Hurricanes, it was not until aircraft of the 
RAF’s Fighter Command appeared in strength over Dun- 
kirk at the end of May that the first really sustained resistance 
was encountered, and fighting became tougher. 

The Armistice with shattered France in mid-June found 
the Jagdfliegern exultant and victorious, but tired. Conse- 
quently a token force of one Jagdgeschwader operated over 
the Channel coast in support of dive-bombers attacking 
British convoys, while the main bulk of the force was 
temporarily rested, ready for the atlack on the United 
Kingdom. Expecting an early end to the war, the Reich- 
luftministerium (Air Ministry) did not press ahead vigorously 
with development of improved fighter types, increased 
production of fighters, or training of additional substantial 
quantities of fighter pilots. 

Gradually fighter operations against the RAF increased 
in size and scope until the main German assault began in 
August 1940—the Battle of Britain. Initially, still using the 
proven “Freiejagd" tactics, the Luftwaffe fighters enjoyed 
considerable success, the losses they inflicted on Fighter 
Command outstripping their own losses by a considerable 
margin. They were now up against a well-organised and 
determined defence, directed with radar and equipped with 
good machines, however, and the fighting was by no means 
as easy as in France. 

The first phase of the attack, the bombing of the RAF's 
fighter airfields in the South-East, and the aggressive fighter 
sweeps very nearly succeeded in defeating the British—indeed, 
had they been persevered with, they might well have broken 
the back of Fighter Command. However, bad intelligence 
work and various contributing factors, led Marshal Goering, 
chief of the Luftwaffe, to deduce that his attacks had indeed 
achieved this decisive result, and he ordered the main 
attack to be shifted to London, the capital city. This new 
assault was designed to bring aboul an armistice without 
the necessity for an invasion, if at all possible. 

Fighter Command was far from dead however, and 
reserves thrown in against the massed daylight raids on the 
city resulted in very severe bomber losses. Incensed at the 
appearance of these substantial reserves, Goering now 
ordered the Jagdfliegern to provide close escort to the 
bombers, thus robbing the German fighters of all their 
previous initiative. 


The Bf 109 was not designed for long-range operations, 
and when forced to consume precious fuel rendezvouing 
with bomber formations and zigzagging to stay with them, 
it was left with barely sufficient to fight a brief engagement 
and get home. Swiftly, losses rose while successes waned; 
not surprisingly, the bomber losses did not greatly decrease. 
While still able to inflict the occasional crushing defeat on 
inexperienced British squadrons newly-arrived in the South- 
East, the German fighters were hamstrung by the new orders, 
and a major advantage had been handed to the British. 

Unlike the RAF units which were in most cases rested 
regularly, the majority of the Jagdgeschwadern were com- 
mitted throughout the whole battle. Predictably, (he experi- 
enced pilots of the French campaign continued to add to 
their scores at a rapid rate. The same names led the field, 
but the brightest star now became Major Helmuth Wick. 

Surprisingly few of the successful ‘‘experten’’ were lost 
during the summer of 1940, though losses amongst the less 
experienced pilots were on occasion quite severe—and 
replacements were rather slow in coming at times. In Septem- 
ber 1940 the main bomber formations were withdrawn from 
daylight operations, and night attacks were stepped up. 
Throughout the autumn fighter sweeps, fighter-bomber 
attacks and raids on coastal shipping convoys continued in 
an effort to wear down the defences. By this time however, 
British fighter production was outstripping that of Germany, 
and the strength of Fighter Command was growing rather 
than diminishing. lt was at this stage that the Luftwaffe 
suffered its first loss of a great fighter ‘ace’ when Wick, 
the top-scorer, was killed. 

During the Battle the desirability of having tactical leaders 
who had proved themselves in the actual heat of combat 
had become clear, and several of the more successful 
“experten” had been promoted as Geschwaderkommodore. 
Typical examples were Wick (JG 2), Galland (JG 26), 
Molders (JG 51) and Trautloft (IG 54). 

The winter of 1940/41 led to a considerable reduction in 
operations, allowing the fighter force to rest, re-organise 
and re-equip. At this time the first examples of the new 
Messerschmitt Bf 109F began to arrive with the units, and 
by the spring of 1941 small numbers of these were oper- 
ational. 


Rider 


It is an interesting aside to note that during the period when 
the Luftwaffe was equipped with the Bf LO9E with its wing- 
mounted main armament, while scores rose steadily, few 
pilots ever gained more than two or three victories in one 
sortic. It was only after the introduction of the Bf 109F with 
its nose-mounted cannon that multiple claims became quite 
common. Many pilots who had scored at only a very modest 
rate with the “Emil, demonstrated a sudden marked 
upswing in their successes the moment they began to fly the 
later aircraft. This illustrates fairly conclusively the very 
great advantage from a gunnery point of view, thal the 
placing of the armament around the aircraft's central axis 
bestowed. 


The surprise defeat of the Italians in North Africa led to 
the despatch of German aircraft to the Mediterranean area in 
January 1941, and the first Bf 109 unit to move in was a single 
Staffel of JG 26 (7/JG 26) led by Oblt. Joachim Miincheberg, 
one of the more successful pilots of the recent fighting over 
England. Flying from Sicily, the Staffel initially operated 
over Malta, where Miincheberg particularly, inflicted great 
execution on defending Hurricanes. 

Close on the heels of 7/JG 26 came I Gruppe of JG 27, 
which moved across the sea to Libya to support General 
Erwin Rommel’s new Afrika Korps. This unit also achieved 
an early ascendancy over the smali and worn force of 
British aircraft in Libya and Egypt. 

Meanwhile Hitler was actively planning his great adventure 
in Russia, and units were steadily shifted eastwards during 
the spring, until only JG 2 and 26 remained in the West 
facing the British, together with a small contingent in Norway. 
Trouble in the Balkans delayed the attack on Russia, and 
attention had to be turned there. Jn Yugoslavia the King 
had been forced to abdicate and the people had repudiated 
the Axis Tripartite Pact which had been signed with Germany 
and Italy in their name. In Greece an Italian invasion from 
Albania had been driven back, and British forces were 
arriving to aid the Greeks, 

Fearing an Allied thrust through the Balkans which might 


threaten the southern flank of the assault on Russia, Hitler 
ordered the invasion and occupation of Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and in April 1941 the Wehrmacht moved in, sup- 
ported by a large part of the Luftwaffe, including severa) 
Jagdgeschwadern. Again the Bf 109 pilots were faced with 
a disorganised opposition, and rapidly all aerial opposition 
was wiped out. A brief pause was followed by the airborne 
invasion of Crete in May, and the following month most 
units were back near the Russian frontier. 

On 22 June 194) Operation ‘‘Barbarossa‘* was launched, 
and at once the Jagdfliegern were thrown into the greatest 
aerial killing ground in history. Inferior Russian aircraft 
with inexperienced crews were thrown into the air in hun- 
dreds, anid were shot down in like numbers. Most Luftwaffe 
pilots were already fully combat experienced, and now their 
scores leapt ahead as never before. Presented with an 
almost limitless succession of targets, it was only a matter of 
weeks before the first pilots—their scores already substantia! 
from the fighting of 1940-—passed both Richthofen’s World 
War I total of 80, and then the magic 100. 

In Russia conditions were closer to those appertaining 
in 1914-18. Units were based close to the front, and operated 
over the tines; consequently they had only short distances 
to fly to find combat, and to return to refue) and re-arm. 
They were thus able to put in several rnissions a day during 
fine weather, or when offensives were being undertaken. 
Gradually Russian ajrcraft and the training of their pilots, 
began to improve, but until mid-1944 there js no doubt that 
the German fighters retained the initiative, Faced with such 
incomparable Opportunities for combal, German = scores 
continued to climb to previously undreamed-of heights, 
and soon 100 became almost the “‘norm" for the successful 
Eastern Front fighter pilot. 150 was passed, and then 200. 
In October 1943 Walter Nowotony reached the 250 mark, 
and before the end of the war two pilots, both members of 
IG $2, had topped 300. One of these, Erich Hartmann, 
ended the war with 352 victories as the top-scoring fighter 
pilot of ail time. Both the 300 plus pilots gained al) their 
successes, whilst flying the Bf 109. 

Meanwhile in Africa and Western Europe, and over 
Malta, Luftwaffe fighters continued to operate throughout 
1941 and 1942. Over the Desert particularly a number of 
pilots did well, but here the first signs of the turning tide 
were met by the Luftwaffe. At first the RAF began to out- 
number them, though the basic inferiority of much of the 
Allied equipment, and lack of experience of many of the 
air-crews, allowed the Germans to retain the edge for some 
time. 

It was here that the famous Hans-Joachim Marsaille 
claimed 151 of his 158 victories, becoming the most success- 
ful pilot of the war against the Western Allies—all his 
victims were aircraft of the British Commonwealth air 
forces. By the end of 1942 however, the siege of Malta had 
been lifted, the Afrika Korps had been defeated at Alamein, 
Anglo-American forces had landed in French North Africa, 
and the daylight bomber offensive agains( Western Europe 
was just about to begin. 

The fighting in Tunisia in early 1943 was the Jas! occasion 
on which the Luftwaffe pilots were able to build up big 
scores against the British and Americans in a shor{ space 
of time, and by the time Africa was evacuated in May 1943 
the initiative had passed firmly to the Allies. 

During the invasion of Sicily two months later substantial 
German fighter forces were still available in the area, but 
they were able io achieve little in the air and were over- 
whelmed by sheer force of numbers. They still put in appear- 
ances over Salerno and Anzio, and over the [talian battle- 
fields generally until] the Normandy invasion of June 1944; 
most were then withdrawn (o the Western Front. Only over 
the Balkans and Aegean was any measure of success gained 
in the Mediterranean at this time, [I] and 1V./JG 27 taking 
a steady toll both of US heavy bombers and their escorts, 
and of RAF anti-shipping aircraft. Here too however, units 
were gradually pulled out for home defence duties, and by 
mid-1944 all had gone. 

Only in Northern Italy did a small force remain to offer 
some resistance to the growing formations of the USAAF 
1Sth Air Force, flying northwards from Italy to strike into 
the heartlands of Southern Europe. Throughout the Medi- 
lerranean Campaigns nearly all the fighting was undertaken 
by Bf 109-equipped units. 

For the Germans, the Wester Front was always considered 
the toughest, for here the British, and Jater the Americans, 


committed their best and newest equipment in the greatest 
numbers. Throughout 194! and 1942 JG 2 and 26 regularly 
intercepted massive formations of RAF Spitfires, escorting 
small formations of bombers— usually Blenheims or Bostons, 
bul sometimes heavy types such as the Stirling. 

Over their own territory, the German pilots tended to 
shoot down rather more than they lost, but while scores of 
certain pilots—Siegfried Schnel] and Bruno Stolle for instance _ 
—continued to increase, they climbed at a much slower rate 
than clsewhere. A pilot on this front could expect the award 
of the Knights’ Cross for a score of about 25, when 40 was 
required for a similar award in the Mediterranean, and 100 
in Russia. 

Ninetcen forty-Llwo was marked by the appearance of the 
first’ Americans, and of the heavy fighting over Dieppe on 
19 August of that year. While most pilots on this front had 
gained their early experience and successes on Bf 109s, it 
was here that the Focke Wulf Fw 190 first appeared, and 
gradually it began to replace the faithful Messerschmitt, 
though tt was never (o do so entirely. 

In 1943 the American four-engined heavy bombers got 
properly into their stride, making raids deen into Germany, 
and for the first time day fighters for home defence became a 
priority. By now German fighter production was expanding 
fast, but the flow of trained pilots still barely replaced 
wastage. Units were withdrawn from the Mediterranean 
and the East, and wherever possible new Gruppen were 
formed. Tactics for combating the new raiders were devised, 
and scon B-17s and B-24s began littering the soil of Germany 
in increasing numbers. 

The arrival on the scene of the North American P-51 Mus- 
lang, the first escort fighter able to accompany the bombers 
all the way to their target and back, at the end of 1943, 
changed the situation radically. During the spring of 1944 
the Americans adopted the Luftwaffe’s own “Freiejagd” 
(actics, and hunted the German fighters everywhere. Losses 
rose catastrophically, including numbers of long-serving 
“experten” who could ill be spared. 

In June 1944 came the invasion of Normandy, and to face 
this new threat, every possible unit from Russia and Italy 
was pulled back and thrown into the fray—-most to be 
decimated in a matter of days by the overwhelming Allied 
fighter strength. This denuding of the Russian front allowed 
Russian close-support aircraft to attack German artillery 
positions almost with immunity during the next big Soviel 
offensive that summer, and it appears that the consequent 
loss of artillery support was directly responsible for the 
unprecedented complete collapse of Army Group Centre 
which followed. 

The vast manpower resources of the Allies had allowed 
for the training of huge numbers of pilots, so that combat 
veterans could be given frequent rests, or withdrawn from 
combat entirely (o pass on their expertise to those who 
followed. Indeed it became policy to withdraw pilots who 
built up substantial scores to preserve their valuable experi- 
ence and to prevent the bad morale effects that might arise 
from their loss in combat. 

For the Germans there was no such escape. The vast 
majority of the “experten™ fought on until they were killed, 
or wounded so badly as to be unfit for further operational 
flying. Growing shortage of fuel cut the amount of non- 
operational flying that could be done, and with less time 
in the air, and few experienced combat instructors to train 
them, the standard of replacement pilots fell at a time when 
the calibre of new Allied pilots was improving. 

Consequently the young fledglings of the Luftwaffe were 
Jucky to survive their first few missions. As the ‘‘experten™ 
were killed off, there were few to replace them. Thus although 
fighter production reached tremendous heights during 1944, 
in many cases there were neither pilots nor fuel available, 
and the new aircraft sat on the ground awaiting destruction 
by Allied bombers and strafers. 

Except on the Eastern Front, victories were now harder 
lo obtain—not because of Jack of targets, but because of 
the overwhelming numbers of the opposition, and the 
improved performance of both aircraft and pilots. Many 
pilots who had built up big scores by mid-1943 were able to 
add only a few more victories to their total during the 
course of the next two years. 

Jhe German fighter pilots continued to fight to the very 
end of the war, often in chaotic conditions and against 
fearful odds. While losses continually rose after 1943, and 
many of the great names met their end in this period, a few 
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others continued, despite al] their trials, to emerge victorious 
until the very last day of the war. Theirs was an individual 
triumph however, for the German fighter force had been 
decisively defeated long before this day was reached. 

Despite the appearance of growing numbers of Fw 190s, 
and Jater of the Me 262 jet fighter, the Bf 109 remained the 
predominant German fighter from first to Jast, and was the 
classic mount of the “‘experten’’. By far the greater number 
of Luftwaffe pilots gained all, or a substantial part of their 
victories, whilst flying this aircraft. Indeed it can be said that 
in terms of victories claimed and “aces produced, the 
Messerschmitt Bf 109 was undoubtedly the most successful 
fighter ever produced, 

Quantivies of BF 109s were also supplied to Germany's 
allies, being used in combat by the Finns, Hungarians, 
Rumanians, Slovakians, Croats and Bulgarians in Eastern 
Europe, and by the Italians in the South. Many of the top- 
scoring fighter pilots of these nations gained all, or a good 
proportion of their scores, whilst flying the Messerschmitt 
fighter. 

Let us now look at some brief details of the combat 
histories of the “experten’’ whose aircraft are illustrated 
in this volume, and in Aircams Nos. 39 and 40 (Messer- 
schmitt Bf 109B/C/D/E and F/G). 

Leutnant Jacob Arnoldy, 4./JG 77; 7 victories. Norway, 
spring 1940; April 1941 to Yugoslavia and Greece. 15 April 
1941 shot down over Larissa airfield by FI.Lt. John Mackie, 
RAF {7 victories) of 33 Squadron. Prisoner of war. 

Oberstleutnant Heinz “Pritzl” Bar. |./IG 5] in 1939. First 
victory 25 September 1939; by late August 1940 top-scoring 
Luftwaffe N.C.O., with 7. Many victories over Russia from 
June 1941; commissioned, Knights’ Cross July 1941 for 27. 
60 victories and Oak Leaves by September. 100th on J9 
May 1942, and then became Kommandeur IV./JG 51. 
Autumn 1942 with Swords to Knights’ Cross, Kommandeur 
L./JG 77 and to North Africa. More than 60 victories here 
in six months. 

June 1943 to Germany as Kommandeur 11./JG 1 on 
home defence. 200th victory on 22 April 1944. Late in year 
Kommodore JG 7 on Me 262 jets, and top-scorer on these 
with 16 victories to bring total for war to 220 (21 four- 
engined bombers; 96 victories in all against Western Allies). 
Killed in flying accident in 1957. 

Major Gerhard Barkhorn. To II./JG 52 summer 1940. 
First victories in Russia, July 1941. Knights’ Cross August 
1942 after $9 victories. 100th in December 1942, and 20 
more in one month. Kommandeur of Gruppe, and Oak 
Leaves: fifth pilot to reach 200 on 30 November 1943. 

Third to reach 250, and Swords awarded. 5 January 1945, 
scores 300th victory, then to JG 6 as Kommodore. April 
1945 in JV 44 on Me 262s. Second ranking ‘‘experten™ 
with 301, Serves in West German Luftwaffe as a General now. 

Oberfeldwebel Heinrich Bartels. To JG $5] in 1941; 2 
victories over Channel, then to Russia. April 1942 10 8./JG $ 
in White Sea area. 47 victories here and Knights’ Cross 
November !1942. Early 1943 to new IV./JG 27 in Balkans. 
Late jn year over 20 victories over Acgean areca in few weeks. 
To Germany with Gruppe spring 1944. 23 December 1944 
claimed P-47 over Bonn—99th victory, but shot down and 
killed—believed by US ace Lt.Col. David Schilling (224 
victories) of 56th Fighter Group. 

Oberleutnant Artur Beese, JG 26. N.C.O. 1940--Staffel- 
kapitén 1 Staffel in 1943. Killed in action 6 February 1944 
after 22 victories (6 four-engined). 

Hauptmann Heinz-Edgar Berres. To I./JG 77 in Russia as 
Lt., 1942; 6 victories. Autumn 1942 to North Africa where 
26 in six months. Fighting over Sicily, and score up to 43 
when shot down and killed by 322 Wing Spitfires on 25 
July 1943, when escorting Ju 52s, Posthumous Koights’ 
Cross. 

Major Ernst Borngen. To I./JG 27 in 1940. Later Staffel- 
kapitan 5 Staffel, then Kommandeur I./JG 27. 1 victory in 
Russia, 13 in North Africa. Late 1942 in Sicily, and score 
to 19 by summer 1943. Then home defence, and final score 
45, 24 of last 29 being four-engined bombers. 19 May 1944 
lost right arm after ramming bomber. Returned to operations 
and awarded Knights’ Cross August 1944. 

Oberleutnant Heinz Ebeling, 9./JG 26. J63 sorties in 
Battle of Britain—1]8 victories. Shot down over London 
5 November 1940; baled out and prisoner. Knights’ Cross 
awarded same day. 

Major Heinrich Ehrier, joined 1./JG 5 in 1941 in Norway, 
flying in White Sea area. Staffelkapitan 6./JG 5 August 1942, 
and Knights’ Cross in October after 41 victories. Kommandeur 


W.jJG 5 in January 1943; Oak Leaves in August, with 112. 
Later Kommodore JG 5 for defence of Norway and Finnish 
front. Court martialled after sinking of Tirpitz and 
removed from command. Allowed to join Geschwaderstab 
of JG 7 with Me 262s. Killed 4 April 1945 when attacking 
US bombers. At least 204, possibly 220 victories, all in 
East. Believed shot down by US 8th Air Force “ace” Col. 
George Ceuleers (104 victories) of 364th Fighter Group. 

Oberfeldwebel Albert Espenlaub, I./JG 27. Flew in North 
Africa, getting 3 victories on Bf 109Es in 1941, Autumn 194! 
11 in one month flying Bf 109Fs, but on 13 December 194i 
crash-landed after combat and prisoner. Shot dead when 
trying to escape. 

Oberleutnant Gerd Framm, I./JG 27; 10° victories. 
Commanded 2 Staffel from February 1940-16 April 1941. 
1 victory in West. Other details unknown. 

Major Ludwig Franzisket. Served in Poland, 1939, with 
L/JG 1. To L/JG 27 in 1940, and 14 victories by April 1941. 
To North Africa and Knights’ Cross after 22 victories. 
Shot down South African ‘‘ace’’ Capt. K. W. Driver (11 
victories), Back to Germany late 1942 after 38 victories, 
24 in Africa. Kommandeur of [./JG 27, and in December 
1944 Geschwaderkommaodore. Total 45 victories. 

Generalleutnant Adolf Galland. Commissioned in secret 
Lufiwaffe 1934. Served in Spain in 1937 and developed 
ground attack techniques. In 1939 ground attack pilot with 
{U(S)./LG 2, and flew Bf 109Ds in Poland. 

April 1940 back on fighters with Stab/JG 27, and first 
victories on 12 May. To ILL/JG 26 as Kommandeur in June 
1940 after 13 victories. Knights’ Cross August 1940, Kom- 
modore JG 26 on 22 August, and 40 victory total by end 
of month. Oak Leaves and Sword awarded, and 69 victories 
by June 1941. 94 victories by end of year and then promoted 
General-major as General der Jagdflieger after Mélders’ 
death. Diamonds awarded in early 1942, Few flights in 
September 1943 in Fw 190s, and two B-17s claimed. 

Often at variance with Goering. Demanded Goering's 
resignation in January 1945, Sacked, and allowed to form 
special JV 44 with Me 262s, and to recruit “‘experten™ to 
fly them. In action spring 1945, and at least 7 in one month 
to bring score to 104, 

Major Hans “Assi” Hahn one of original Luftwaffe 
fighter pilots. Staffelkapitan 4./JG 2 in 1939. Autumn i940 
Kommandeur [11./JG 2, and on Channel Front until late 
1942; one of most successful against RAF, with 68 victories. 
Awarded Knights’ ‘Cross and Oak Leaves. | November 1942 
to Russia as Kommandeur I./JG 54. 100th on 26 January 
1943, but force-landed on 21 February after 108 victories, 
and next seven years in prison camp. 

Oberst Gotthardt) Handrick, Olympic gold medallist. 
Staflelkapitén 2./J.88 in Spain; 5 victories. Gruppenkom- 
mandeur [./JG 26 in 1939, and Geschwaderkommodore in 
June 1940. Subsequently led JG 77 in Balkans, then JG 5 in 
North Russia. Commanded 8 Jagd Division in Vienna. About 
15 further victories in World War UJ. 

Major Erich “Bubi’’ Hartmann, well-known as world’s 
leading fighter ‘tace’” with 352 victories; Knights’ Cross, 
Oak Leaves, Swords and Diamonds. To JG 52 November 
1942 at age 20, and first victory at once. Victories slow at 
first, but faster as technique improved; 34 by July 1943, but 
95 by September. 200 by early 1944, and in July-August 1944 
78 in four weeks. 11 in one day on 24 August, 4 in one 
sortic. Now met US formations over Rumania and claimed 
7 P-Sis during several missions—his only non-Russian 
victories. Kommandeur I./JG $2 on | February 1945, 8 May 
1945, last day of war, obtained 253rd victory. During period 
at front made 12 crash-landings and baled out once; taken 
prisoner once, but escaped, After war sentenced to 25 years 
hard labour as “war criminal" for “sabotaging the Soviet 
war effort by destroying 352 aircraft’! Released after 10 
years, and still serves in West German Luftwaffe. 

Major Erich Hohagen in IL./JG $1 in 1939. 10 victories 
during 1940. 20 victories in five weeks in Russia, early 
summer 1941. To Channel Front to JG 2, flying Fw 190s. 
To JG 27 later in war on Bf 109s again, Late 1944 Gruppen- 
kommandeur in JG 7 on jets. End of war with JV 44, Shot 
down nine times, but 55 victories, 13 four-engined bombers. 
Knights’ Cross in 194]. Served in West German Luftwaffe. 

Major Gerhard Homuth in JG 27 in 1939. 15 victories in 
1940, then to North Africa early in 1941 as Staffelkapitan 
3./IG 27. 46 victories in Desert by late 1942, and received 
Knights’ Cross. February 1943, with 63 total, as Air Atlache 
at Sofia, Bulgaria. July 1943 Kommandeur L/JG 54 in 
Russia, bul missing near Orel on 3 August 1943. 
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Bartels’ personal insignia 
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Ofw. Heinrich Bartels. IV /JG 27. Balkans/Aegean area. laie 1943. Nolte “Marga” in white 
beneath cockpit. Final score 99 victories 
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Starboard side details 


A6 
Fw. Artur Beese. 9./JG 26 “S 


Oberleutnant Erwin Leykauf. IL./JG 54 in Russia, where 
8 night victories over light R-5 biplanes at Leningrad, 
summer 1942 (6 on night of 22 June). 28 of 33 victories in 
East, rest in West later in the war, attached to JG 26. 

Hauptmann Werner Machold, one of first ““experten” of 
World War II. Six victories with JG 2 in France, and 21 
by September 1940. Knights’ Cross, and Staffelkapitan 


7 Staffel, but shot down attacking convoy off Swanage on 


6 June 194) after 32 victories, and prisoner. 

Hauptmann Hans-Joachim Marsaille, one of most 
controversial of all pilots. Flew first with L./JG 2 and IL.jJG 52 
in 1940, claiming 7 but being shot down four times. 
To L/JG 27 in April 1941 and to North Africa. During his 
well-publicised career in the Desert, he claimed 15J British 
aircraft by September 1942, receiving Knights’ Cross with 
Oak Leaves, Swords and Diamonds, before being killed in 
an aircraft accident on 15 September. Undoubtedly one of 
the finest exponents of deflection shooting and dogfighting, 
and Luftwaffe top-scorer against the Western Allies. 

Obersticutnant Egon Mayer flew with JG 2 1939-1944, 
102 victories, all in West. First victory May 1940: 20 by 
August 1941. April 1943 Kommandeur IJL./SG 2 with 63 
victories, Knights’ Cross and Oak Leaves. Geschwader- 
kommodore during J943, and on 5 February 1944 first 
pilot to reach 100 on Channel Front. 25 four-engined 
bombers in his score. Swords awarded on 2 March 1944, 
but same day shot down and killed by P-47s. 

Oberleutnant Helmut Meckel. I./JG 53 over England and 
Russia. Knights’ Cross August 194] for 25 victories (14 
East). Final score may have been up to SQ. Injured in accident 
and unfit for operations. To Stab/JG 77 in Tunisia, 1943, 
but killed in aircraft crash, 8 May 1943. 

Oberst Werner Molders—first Luftwaffe ‘‘experten”. 
To Spain in 1938 and top-scorer here as Staffelkapitan 3 
Staffel, claiming 14 Russian-built fighters July-November. 
Staffelkapitan 3./JG 53 in 1939, then formed IIJ./JG 53 as 
Kommandeur. 9 victories by | May 1940, and 20 by 29 May. 
First Knights’ Cross for Jagdflieger. Shot down and prisoner 
of French; released on Armistice, and Kommodore JG S51. 
By end of 1940 had claimed 16 French and 39 British 
aircraft and received Oak Leaves. 

Score at 68 by June 1941, then first to reach 100 in July 
194] over Russia; Swords and Diamonds awarded. After 
101 since 1939, taken off flying and made Inspector der 
Jagdflieger. Killed in aircraft crash 22 November 194] 
flying home for Genera] Udet’s funeral. JG SI named 
Molders Geschwader in his memory. 

Major Joachim Miincheberg, with JG 26 in 1939, and 
first viclory on 7 November. Staffelkapitain 7 Staffel 7./JG 26 
in August 1940, Knighis' Cross for 20 victories next month. 
Early 1941 to Sicily, where he claimed 19 Hurricanes over 
Malta. Five more victories in Desert during brief period 
here, and back to France as Kommandeur II./JG 26. 

July 1942 to JG $1, and 33 victories in Russia. September 
1942 Swords for 103 victories. October to Africa as Kom- 
modore JG 77. 19 victories here, but killed in coljision with 
American Spitfire after his 138th victory. 

Oberstleutnant Hans “Fips” Philipp, in I./JG 76 in 1939; 
one victory in Poland. August 1940 Staffelkapitaén 4./1G 54, 
and 20 victories by October, getting Knights’ Cross. Flew 
over Balkans in April 1941, then Russia, Score 62 by August 
1941, and 82 the following March when awarded Swords 
to follow Oak Leaves. Now Kommandeur I./HG 54 and on 
31 March 1942 fourth to reach 100. 17 March 1943 4 
victories to reach 203, now flying over Finland. April 1943 
to Germany as Kommodore JG I on home defence. Killed 
8 October 1943 by P-47s, after 206 victories, 29 of them in 
the West. 

Major Rolf Peter Pingel flew in Spain, getting 4 
victories. In 1939 led 2./JG 53: Kommandeur [./JG 26 in 
August 1940. Knights’ Cross in September for 15 victories. 
Crash-landed near Dover on !0 July 1941 in a new Bf 190F 
and became prisoner of war. 26 victories, 22 since September 
1939, 

Leutnant Heinz “Heino" Sachsenberg, also known as 
“Wummersol”’, cousin of W.W. | ace, Gotthard Sachsenberg. 
To 6./JG 52 late in 1942, and first victory in spring 1943. 
8 June 1944 had 100, all in East, and awarded Knights’ 
Cross. Badly wounded on 23 August, but left hospital in 
1945 10 fly Me 262s in JV 44, claiming | victory to bring 
score to 104. Died from his wounds in 1951. 

Hauptmann Siegfried Schnell flew with I./JG 2 on the 
Channel Front, claiming 20 victories during 1940 as an 
N.C.O. Received Knights’ Cross, commissioned, and led 
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9 Staffel during 1941. Oak Leaves in July after 40 victories. 
Claimed 5 during Dieppe landings, 19 August 1942, to 
bring score to 70. May 1943 to Russia as Kommandeur 
WijIG 54, and February 1944 led [V./JG $4, Killed in com- 
bat with Russian fighters, 25 February 1944 after 93 victories, 
87 in the West. 

Major Giinther Scholz flew in Russia with JG 54 and 
JG 5, claiming at least 32 victories, and possibly 34. He 
received the German Cross in Gold during 1942. 

Major Werner Schroer served with 1./JG 27 in France and 
North Africa. First victory in April 1941, then shot down 
and wounded. Six more by end of year, then in 1942 to 
I1J./JG 27. By November second-ranking “experte” in Desert 
with 6] victories and a Knights’ Cross. April 1943 Kom- 
mandeur of L}./JG 27 in Sicily, and 12 more victories here 
in a few weeks. Returned to Germany on home defence, 
and score 84 by August 1943—Oak Leaves. March 1944 
Kommandeur I./JG 54 on Eastern Front and 12 more 
here, but then to Unit Commanders’ School. February 
1945 Kommodore JG 3. 114 victories by end of war, 26 
four-engined bombers. 

Hauptmann Oulo Schultz, I./JG 51. To unit in 1940, and 
first victory in Russia, 1941. Over 30 by November 1942, 
and then to Tunisia: 20 more victories here, and Knights’ 
Cross in March 1943, with score at 51. Returned to Eastern 
Front later, then home defence. Commissioned, and final 
score 73, 33 against Western Allies, including 8 four- 
engined. 

Major Rudolf Sinner, an Austrian, served with { and 
IL/JG 27 in Africa, claiming 32 victories. Later on home 
defence, and Kommandeur II1./JG 7 on jets in 1945, Shot 
down on 4 April and wounded, after a total of 36 victories. 

Hauptmann Horst Tietzen claimed first 7 victories in 
Spain with J.88. Staffelkapitaén 5./JG SI in 1939, and on 
17 August 1940 fourth pilot to claim 20 French and British 
aircraft. Shot down and killed next day—it is believed by 
Sqdn.Ldr. Peter Townsend (1] victories) of 85 Squadron, 
RAF, Posthumous Knights’ Cross. 

Oberst Hannes Trautloft, although fairly modest scorer, 
was one of great “characters” of Jagdflieger. Four victories 
in Spain on He 51 biplanes, and in 1939 commanded 2./JG 77. 
Kommandeur IIL/JG 51 soon after, and Kommodore 
JG 54 in summer 1940. Led Geschwader in Balkans and 
Russia, and Knights’ Cross for 20 in July 1941. Final 
score included 45 Russian aircraft and 8 in the West. 
In 1943 became Inspector of Day Fighters in the East, but 
in January 1945 was sacked in the rebellion against Goering 
and sent to command 4 Flieger-Schule Division. Now a 
senior officer in the West German Luftwaffe. 

Hauptmann Franz von Werra was Adjutant of [L./JG 3 in 
1940, but was shot down on $ September by FI.Lt. J. T. 
Webster (16 victories) of 41 Squadron, RAF, after 8 
victories in the air and 5 destroyed on the ground. Awarded 
Knights’ Cross. After several escape attempts, reached 
neutral US from Canada, and returned to Germany. Posted 
as Kommandeur I./JG 53 in Russia, and claimed J}3 more 
victories, but killed in an aircraft crash over the North Sea 
on 25 October 1941. 

Major Helmut Wick was most outstanding ‘‘experte™ 
of summer 1940, Joined 1./JG $3 in 1939, and first victory 
on 22 November. To command 3./JG 2 after Battle of France, 
and Knights’ Cross in August 1940 for 20 victories. Kom- 
mandeur of I./JG 2 in September, and Oak Leaves in October 
for 42. Overtook Mdilders during autumn to become Luft- 
waffe No. |, and Kommodore JG 2. 28 November claimed 
2 to bring his score to 56, but then shot down by FI.Lt 
John Dundas (18 victories) of 609 Squadron, RAF. Dundas 
was then shot down by Wick's wingman, and both pilots 
were lost. Wick was seen to bale out, but was not found. 

Oberst Wolf-Dietrich **Farst’’ Wilcke transferred to the 
Luftwaffe from the army, and Staffelkapitan 7./1G 53 in 
1939, Kommandeur III./JG $3 in 1940, and flew in Russia 
in 194}. Knights’ Cross in August 194] for 13 in West and 
12 in East, Flew over Malta later in year, then back to East 
and joined Geschwaderstab JG 3; 100th in September 1942, 
receiving Oak Leaves. Kommodore JG 3, and fourth pilot 
to reach 150 in December 1942. Awarded Swords and 
returned to home defence. By early 1944 162, including 25 
in West, but killed by P-Sls in combat on 23 March 1944, 

Leutnant Oskar Zimmermann to 8./JG 51 in Russia, 
January 1942: 6 victories here. April 1944 to 9./JG 3 on 
home defence, and Knights’ Cross in October with score at 
28. 20 more by end of war, 14 of his 48 victories being over 
heavy bombers. 
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Starboard side details. nole pale blue/grey rudde 
plane and eight bla iclory bars 


B3 
Starboard side details. 14 victory bars in black on rudders. At this 
Dulloerg was Adjutant of IL /JG 27. May 1942 


Bf 109G flown by Dullberg ss Gruppenkommandeur II! /JG 27 
probably in early December 1943, 23 victories 
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Anather Bf 109G flown by Dullberg with 27 victones probably late in 
December 1943. The scheme of both aircraft is splinter upper surfaces. 
pale blu ith grey dapple. pale blue/grey under 
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Obit Ernst Dullberg standing alongside one of his Bi 109Gs he flew whilst Gruppenkommandeur IIl,/JG 27. 1943-1944. Final score 50 victories 


Ofw. Albert Espeniaub, I./JG 27. 
Libya, December 1941. The photo 
graphs show Espeniaub standing 
in front of and in the cockpit of 
his Bf 109E-7/Trop. see tithe page 
for starboard side details of B6 
Shot down and crash-landed on 
13.12.41 flying Bf 109F and 
Espenlaub became POW. later 
shot whilst tying to escape. Final 
score 14 victories 
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! tart i shot {the Bf 109€ flown by Obit. Heinz Ebeling. Staffelkapitan of § he Staffel siqn-writer is putting ihe 
fir ing touches to his twelfth victory bar. note the circle above th date. Caffiers. Fr victones, Starboard side identical 
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etails, note the grey crosses 


surface d 
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score 205 victories 
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Rudder marking details 


black on white bar. 
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Starboard side 


C3 
Starboard side details. Majo 
Wh/JG 26 “Schlageter”, Battle of Britain, 64 victories. 


JG 26 “Schlageter” 


C4 
Sierboard side details. Obst. Adolf Galland, Geschwaderkommandeur 
JG 26, France, 1941. 94 victories. <6 ab 


JG 2 “Richthofen” 


UL/JIG 2 “Richihofen”. 


. Koramandeut I./JG 2 “Richthofen”, 
41, and right. in less formal mood 
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Starboard side details 


JG 61 “Médlders””. 


Obit. Erich Hohagen, 4./JG 51 “Molders”, 
Start of Russian campaign. June 1941. 25, 
final score 55 wictories. 


C6 
Starboard side details 


L/JG 27 


01 
Starboard side details of Bi 109F flown by Oblt. Gerhard Homuth. 3./JG 27. 40. final score 


63 victories 
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n Marsaille. 


his BI 109Fs 


The 50th victory bar being painted 
on the rudder of 6237 with 
Martsaille in attendance, Gazala 
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Three-quarter rear view of Marsaille’s 

Bi 109F W.Nr Sem, Quotafiya. 

North Africa, 30 September 1942. 
10/37 


I./JG 3 “Uder" 


Victory tab details 


Lt. Helmut Meckel, 1./JG 3 “Udet", Russia, July 1941. 
22. final score 25 plus victories. K.i.F.A. 8.5.43 


Rudder detail, note one white tab which may indicate an 
aircraft destroyed on the ground 
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Statboard side details 
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Bf 109E, Lt. Jacob Arnoldy. 4./JG 77, Greece. April 1941. Shot down by 
F.0. Mackie, No. 33 Squadron, RAF on 15.4.41 and crash-landed at Larissa. 
died of his wounds. Although only six victories are shown, he was credited with 
seven at this me. 


2 
Bf 109E. Fw. Heinz Bar, 1./JG 51. France early summer 1940. Seven victories. 


3 
Bf 10SF, Hpt. 
victones. 


Bt 109G. Hpt. Gerhard Barkhorn, Kar. I./JG 52, Russia 1944. “Christ beneath 
cockpit. Final score 301 victories. 


6 
Bf 109G. Ofw. Heinrich Bartels. IV./JG 27, Balkans/Aegean area, late 1943 
“Marga” beneath cockpit. 75. final score 99. 


6 
Bf 109E, Fw. Artur Beese, 9./JG 26, France. August 1940. 22 victories. s r 
}. 
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1 
Bf 109G, Lt. Heinz-Edgar Berres. Adj. |/JG 77, Tunisia. spring 1943. At this 
time Berres had between 25-30 victories. Final score 53 victories. 


Zz 
Bf 109F, Obit. Ernst Borngen, 5./JG 27. North Africa, July 1942. Eight, final 


scote 45 victones. 
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Bt 109F. Obl. Ernst Dullberg, Adj. I./JG 27. North Africa, May 1942. 14. 
final score 50 victories. 
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Bf 108E, Obit. Heinz Ebeling. 9./JG 26. France. summer 1940, 18 victories. 
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Bi 109G. Obit, Heinrich Enrier. 6./JG 5, Petsamo. Finland, Match 1943. 78. 
final score 205 victories 
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6 
Bi 109F, Ofw. Albert Espeniaub. |./JG 27, Libya, December 1941. Shot down 


and crash-landed 13.12.41 and Espeniaub became POW. later shot trying to 
escape. 14 victories 
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j SS 
Bf 109E. Obit. Gerhard Framm, Staffelkapitan 2./JG 27. Final score 10 victories. s 
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Bf 109€, Obl. Ludwig Franzisket. Adjutant |/JG 27, Libys 1941. 14, final score nm 
43 victories 


3 
Bi 109. Major Adolf Galland, Gruppenkommandeur Ill_/JG 26 “Schlageter”. 
Battle of Britain period. 69 victories. 


8f 109F, Obstit. Adolf Galland, Geshwaderkommandeur JG 28 “Schlageter”. 
France 1941. 94, final score 104 victories... 2 


5 
Bi 109F, Hpt. Hans “Assi” Hahn. Kommandeur Ili./JG 2 “Richthofen”, St Pol. 
France, July 1941, 31. final score 108 victories. 


6 
Bf 109F, Obit. Erich Hohagen, 4./JG 51 “Mdldars”. At the start of the Russian 
campaign. June 1941. 25. final score 56 victories. 
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j 
Bi 109F, Obit. Gerhard Homuth, 3./JG 27, Libya, February 1942. 40, final 
s00re 63 victories 
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BY 109F, Lt. Egon Mayer. 7./JG 2 “Richthofen™, France, summer 1941. 21, i 


final score 102 victories. 


~} 
Bf 109F. Lt. Helmut Meckel, 1./JG 3 “Udet’. Russia, July 1941. 22, final varias 
score at least 25 victories 


5 Biome 
4 
Bf 109£. Hpt. Werner Molders. Gruppenkommandeur III/JG 53 “Pik As”. 


France 1940. 10 victories WVY II added to 14 in Spain. 


108F, Major Werner Molders. Kommodore JG 51 “Mélders”. France, winter 


5 
6f 
1940-1941. 55 WW II, final score 115, 101 WW II victories. 


6 
B1 109E, Obit. Joachim Mincheberg. 7./JG 26 “Schlageter”, Mediterranean 
area, mid-1941. 24, final score 135 victories. 


G. 


late 1941. 13 victories. 


1 
Bf 109F, Hpt. Eduard Neumann, Gruppenkommandeur |./JG 27, North Africa, | 


Bf 103F, Hpt. Hans Phillip, Kommodore |./JG 54 “Grunherz™, Russia, March 


1944. 90. final score 206 victories. ~ 
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3 
Bf 109F, Major Rolf Pingel. Gruppenkommandeur L/JG 26 “Schlageter”. 
Shot down near Dover on 10.7.41 and Pingel became a POW. 27 victories rn) 


plus four in Spain. wean 


4 
Bi 109G. Fhnj-Fw. Heinz Sachsenberg. I1./JG 52, Russia. Final score 104 
victories. 


5 
8{ 109F, Obit. Siegfried Schnell, Staffelkapitan 9./JG 2 “Richthofen”, St. 
Pol, France, July 1941. 43 victories 


6 
Bf 109F, Obit. Siegfried Schnell, Staifelkapitan $./JG 2 “Richthofen”™, Thévilie. 
France, late May 1942. 57, final score 93 victories. 
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score 73 victories 


1 
Bf 109F. Fw. Otto Schultz, 4./JG 51 “Mélders”, Russia, July 1941. 1f. final fits 


Bf 109F, Obit. Rudolf Sinner. 6./JG 27. Libya, spring 1942. Six. final score 39 
victories. 


3 


Bf 109E, Hpt. Horst Tietzen. 5./JG 51 “Médlders”. France July 1940. 7 
final score 20 WW II plus seven in Spain ; a lle 
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Ef 108€, Lt. Franz von Werra, Adj. IL /JG 3 “Uder”. September 1940. Shot \ 
Gown and crash-landed 5.9.40 and Werra became a POW. at this time he had 
eight victories. He later escaped and brought his score to 21 victories 
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Bf 108G. Oberst, Wolf-Dietich Wilcke. Kommodore JG 3 “Udet™. eariy 1944, 
Final score 162 victories. 


6 
Bf 109G, Lt. Oskar Zimmermann, 9./JG 3 “Ucet’, 1944. 30, final score 48 
victories. 


JG 53 “Pik As” 


Major Werner Mdlders. Kommodore JG 51 
“Molders” talking with Herman Goering 
Molders eventually became General of Fighters. 
Ku.F.A. 22.11.41. Final score 101 WW II plus 
14 in Spain 


Starboard side details. Hp. Werner Mélders, Gruppenkommandeur 
WN/JG 53 “Pik As”, France 1940. 10 victories 


Starboard side details. Maj. Werner Molders, Kommodore JG 51 


“Molders”. France. winter 1940-1941 


55 victories 


Bf 109E flown by Obit. Joachim Mincheberg, 7./JG 26 “Schlageter” in company with a Bf 110C of 
ZG 26 “Horst Wessel” and 9 pair of He 1115 on a desert landing ground 


Uuncheberg in the cockpit of his Bf 109. Mediterranean area, mid-1941. 24 victories at this time, final 
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score 125 victories 


7/JG 26 “Schlageter” 


JG 26 “Schlageter” 


D6 
Starboard side details. Obit. Joachim MUncheberg, mid-1941. 24 
victories at this ume 


Hpt. Eduard Neumann in the cockpit of his BI 109F. Gruppenkommandeur I./JG 27, North Africa, 
late 1941. 13 victories 


rd side details. 13 white bars on rudder. 


Bf 109F illustrated in the photograph. 
note longer chevron and sand spinner. 


Hot. Hans Phillip, Kdr. L/JG 54 “Grunherz”™. 
Russia, March 1942. 90 victories, final score 
206. KLA 8.10.43 


Upper surface details 
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Rudder details, 40 black bars, 
50, cross outline and nbbon 
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Maj. Rolf Pingel, 1/JG 26 “Schlageter”. Shoi down near Dover Fhnj-Fw Heinz Sechsenberg. Il/JG 52, Russis. Final score 104 
10.7.41 and Pingel made POW. 22 WW II victories plus four in Spain. victories 
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tarboard side details. 


D4 
Starboard side details 


Starboard side details. Fw. Otto Schultz. 4./JG 51 “MGlders”. Russia. 
July 1941. 11 victories, final score 73 victories. 


Obit. Rudolf Sinner (centre) sitting on the wing of his Bf 109F-4/Trop. 
6/JG 27, Libya. spring 1942. Six victories at ume, final score 39 


F2 
Starboard side details. six black victory bars an rudder 


G5 
Starboard side details 


G5 
Rudder details 


G6 
Rudder details 


Obl. Stegined Schnell. Statfelkapitan 9 /JIG 2 
“Richthofen”. Final score 93 victones 


White bat on camouflage 
with RAF roundel 


G6 
Starboard side details 


JG 54”'Grunherz” 


Mayor Hannes Trauttoft. Kommodore JG 54 “Grunherz” in the cockpit of his Bf 109G-1. Russia. 
spring 1942, Note the three Gruppen insignia in the “Grunherz’. Photo taken at the time of the 
500th victory of the Geschwader 


Starboard side details of a Bf 109F flown by Trautloft. colour details side-view in AIRCAM 
No. 40. 35 white victory bars on rudder. 


Starboard side details of Bf 109G-1 flown by Trautloft, port side identical. 
colour details as above 


Major Hannes Trautloft standing alongside one of his Bi 109Fs 


Starboard side details of aircraft illustrated above, port side ide ntical. for colour 
details see AIRCAM No. 40. D4 though this side-view illustrates the same 
aircraft with the addition of a single chevron 


Rear view of the Bf 109G-1 illustrated on the facing page 


F3 
Starboard side details of Bf 103€ flown by Hpl. Horst Tietzen, 5./JG 51. France, July 1940 
11 victories, final scare 20 WW Il plus seven in Spain. K.LA. 18.840 


1{/JG 51 “Molders” 


Victory tab detail! 


Upper surface details. 
typical splinter pattern 
af the period 


Under surface details, 
typical of the period 


Lt. Franz von Werra, Adjutant II_/JG 3 “Udet’’. September 1940. The Bf 10S€ illustrated 
was shot down and cresh-landed on 5.9.40 and von VWerra became a POW. At this 
time he had 8 air victories plus 5 aircraft detroyed on the ground. He later escaped and 
brought his score up to 21 victories. KFA, 25.10.41 


IL/JG 3"Uder’. 


Tab detail, ground 


Victory tab detail 


H4 
Starboard side details 
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Port and starboard nose detail of 
the Bf 109E flown by Major Helmut 
Wics } Gruppen- 
eur | /JG 2 “Richthofen”™. 
; of Britain period. September/ 
Qctober 1940, note al this time the 
cowling is all whjte, 42 


victories 


JG 2 “Richthofen”™. 


Major Helmut Wick’s 
personal insignia, 
red pennant white datails. 


Major Helmut Wick, Kommodore JG 2 "Richthofen”, 
Beaumont. France. November 1940. Final score 


56 viclones 


Bi 109E flown by Maj. Helmut Wick whilst Ga8chwader 1A. JG 2 
40 victories 


Bf 109E flown by Maj Helmut Wick during the period September/ 
October 1940. White cowl, splinter upper surfaces, pale blue under 
surfaces, very small green dapple on af! fuselage. green/grey dapple 
beneath cockpit to full chord of wing. See cover of AIRCAM No. 39 
for rudder details. 54 victories 


JG 3 “Uder". 
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Upper surface details. 
Lt. Oskar Zimmermann, $./JG 3 “Udet’. 
Final score 48 victories 


H6 
Starboard side details, 
30 black bars on rudder. 


H5 
Starboard side details. Bf 109G flown by Oberst Wolf-Diewich Wilcke 
Kommodore JG 3. early 1944. Final score 162 victaries, K 


GRUPPE, STAFFEL AND COMMAND INSIGNIA 
| GRUPPE 147 STAFFEL NIL WHITE 
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GESCHWADER-KOMMODORE MAJOR STAFF 
GESCHWADER-ADJUTANT GRUPPEN-KOMMANDEUR 
<— <= 

GESCHWADER IA GRUPPEN- — 


<O< LT 


GESCHWADER-TO GRUPPEN-TO (Technical Officer) 


Of. Heinrich Ba s v4 

Bt 109F. 70 victones ¢ Het Heinz Bar. Kor. IV JJG 51 

Kalama . November 1943 j : = VOBE, 115 victories 
Kertsch, East Front. June 1942 


Kdre JG 26 Hp. Werner Molde 


Bi 109E 


France. December 1941 France 194 
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Werner Moiders. Kdore. JG §1 
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juum. December 1940-41 Star Bychow, East Front, July 194 
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AIRCAM AVIATION SERIES 


Each publication in the original AIRCAM series illustrates 
one type or major sub-type of a famous aircraft in the 
colour schemes and markings of the Air Forces of the 
World. Each issue contains eight pages of colour side- 
view illustrations with supporting black and white plan 
view drawings showing where necessary both upper and 
under surfaces, one hundred-plus half-tone photographs, 
more than half of which have never previously been 
published, and between three and seven thousand words 
of text. The AIRCAM SPECIALS cover a wide range of 
subjects from the three single-seat fighters of the Battle 
of Britain to present day Aerobatic Teams. Air Force 
Histories and Air Force Colour Schemes and Markings, 
and the Specials will have new titles added at regular 
intervals. The content of Specials will vary, depending 
on subject to between five and ten thousand words and 
between fifty and one hundred half-tone photographs; 
all will have eight full colour pages. 

1 North American P-51D Mustang 

Republic P-47 Thunderbolt 


North American Mustang Mk. I/IV 
North American P-51B and D Mustang 


4 Supermarine Spitfire Mk. 1/XVI, Merlin Engine 
5 North American P-51B/C Mustang 
6 Curtiss (P-40) Kittyhawk Mk. I/IV 
7 Curtiss P-40 Warhawk 
8 Supermarine Spitfire—Griffon Engine 
9 Spad Scouts 
10 Lockheed P-38 Lightning 
11 Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
12 Avro Lancaster 
13. Nakajima Ki.43 


14 Republic F/RF-84F 
Thunderstreak/Thunderflash 


15 Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress 

16 Mitsubishi A6M-Zero-Sen 

17 North American F-86A/H Sabre Vel. 1 
18 Nakajima Ki.27/Manshu Ki.79 

19 Grumman F6F3/5 Hellcat 


20 Canadair Sabre Mk. J/VI: 
Commonwealth Sabre Mk. 30/32 Vol. 2 


21. Kawasaki Ki.61-1/IIl Hien/Ki.100 

22 North American B-25C/H. Mitchell 
23. Vought F4U-1/7 Corsair 

24 Hawker Hurricane Mk. I/IV 

25 Nakajima Ki.44-la/Ilb Shoki 

26 Hawker Hunter 

27 Douglas A-4 Skyhawk 

28 De Havilland Mosquito 

29 Nakajima Ki.84 Hayate 

30 McDonnell F-4 Phantom 


31 Vought F-8 Crusader 

32 Kawasaki Ki.48 

33. De Havilland Vampire 

24 North American F-100 Super Sabre 
35 Mitsubishi G3M-1/2/3 

36 Douglas A-20 Havoc/Boston 

37. =English Electric Lightning 

38 Curtiss P-36/Hawk 75/P-40A, B, C. 
39 Messerschmitt 8f109B, C, D, E vol. 1 
40 Messerschmitt Bf 109F-G vol. 2 

41 McDonnell F-4 Phantom Vol. 2 

42 i tla Bf 109: Luftwaffe Experten 
43 Messerschmitt Bf 109F-G vol. 4 

44 Focke-Wulf Fw 190A/D 

45 Heinkel He Ill 

46 Junkers Ju 87 Stuka 


AIRCAM ‘SPECIALS’ 


Si Battle of Britain 
The Supermarine Spitfire, Hawker Hurricane and Messerschmitt 
Bf 109E 


$2 Finnish Air Force 
A complete history of the Finnish Air Force from formation 
to the present day 


a4 Sharkmouth 

In two Volumes. The history of the SHARKMOUTH markings 
from its ofigin in the German Air Force in the first World War 
to the present day. 


S5 Czechoslovakian Air Force 1918-1970 
A pictorial history of the Czechoslovakian Aw Force through 
two World Wars to the present day. 


S6 Luftwaffe: Vol. 1 
Colour Schemes & Markings 1935-1945. Fighters and Ground 
Attack types 


$7 Aerobatic Teams 1950-1970 Vol. 1 


$8 Luftwaffe: Vol. 2 
Colour Schemes & Markings 1935-1945. Bombers, Recon- 
naissance. Maritime. Training and Liaison types 


$9 Polish Air Force 


$10 Luftwaffe: Voi. 1 
Bomber Camouflage & Markings 1940. He Ill, Ju 88, Do 17 


S11 Luftwaffe: Vol. 2 
Bomber & Fighter Camouflage & Markings 1940. Ju 87, Bf 110, 
Fw 200, Do 18, Do 24, He §9, He 114 

$17 50 Fighters 1938-1945 vol. 1 

$18 50 Fighters 1938-1945 vol. 2 


$19 Luftwaffe: Vol. 3 
Colour Schemes & Markings 


$20 Luftwaffe: Vol. 4 


Colour Schemes & Markings 


FUTURE TITLES 


Junkers Ju 88/188/288/388 


Front cover, top to bottom: 


FC1 Bf 109E. Obstit. Adolf Gatland. Kommodore JG 26 “Schlageter”. Audembert, France. 1941 
FC2 Bf 109E, Hpt. Guenther Scholz. Gruppenkommandeur |II_/JG 5 “Eismeer™, White Sea area, 1942 


Gothscans [td 


FC3 Bf 109F, Obit. Ernst Dullberg, Adjutant Il./JG 27, North Afnca. May 1942 


FC4 Bf 109F, Obit Siegfried Schnell, Staffelkapitan 9 /JG 2 “Richthofen”, Théville, France. 1942 


ISBN O 85045 155 8 


